There's  a  saying  I  once  heard  that  the 
beauty  into  which  you're  born  is  often  the  beau- 
ty you  never  see.  Every  day  we  see  the  history 
of  our  towns  living,  as  1770  white  churches  fill 
up  with  congregations  whose  names  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  records;  as  we  see 
hearths  and  doorsteps  made  of  soapstone  quar- 
ried in  the  18th  century  in  Middlefield;  as  peo- 
ple still  gather  each  spring  for  town  meetings. 

So  here  we  have  a  beginning.  A  year  ago 
some  people  believed  that  a  documentary  mag- 
azine of  our  hills  and  valleys  could  and  should 
be  done.  Now,  here  it  is.  It's  not  exactly  what 
we  foresaw  last  Fall,  but  then  almost  nothing 
ever  is,  and  maybe  that's  good. 

All  of  us  who  have  contributed  to  this  is- 
sue share  the  belief  that  our  small  towns  here 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Berks  hires  hold  in  them 
secret  resources  for  those  who  tilt  their  heads 
just  a  little  bit  to  listen,  who  take  a  little  extra 
time  to  see. 

Now,  as  we  till  our  gardens  each  spring, 
we  begin  to  really  understand  the  network  of 
stone  walls  which  unite  our  hills  and  valleys. 
Sure,  we  see  them  every  day,  but  a  closer  look 
lets  us  see  a  little  clearer  that  our  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers  had  that 
special  combination  of  common  sense,  hard 
work,  and  artistic  eye  that  produced  perhaps 
the  one  thing  most  characteristic  of  our  land. 
And  that's  why  we  named  the  magazine  "Stone 
Walls".  They  carry  in  them  the  most  solid 
values  we  have.  ^ 
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The  Tiny  World 

of 

Alice  Steele 

by  Charlotte  Curci 

In  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
woman  who  preserved  her  childhood  in  hun- 
dreds of  miniature  rooms,  Alice  Steele  con- 
structed over  250  replicas  of  rooms  recollect- 
ing her  childhood  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires.  At  one -twelfth  scale,  the  rooms  re- 
create the  rich  domestic  life  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Several  of  these  rooms  are  on  view  at 
the  Cummington  Historical  Museum  including 
miniatures  of  William  Cullen  Bryant* s  study, 
the  schoolhouse,  the  first  Butter  maker  *s  living 
room,  the  Lyman  General  Store,  and  Hamlen's 
Millinery  Shop.  Diminutive  household  furnish- 
ings and  antique  dolls  create,  in  precise  detail, 
the  story  of  each  room.  All  the  rooms  tell  the 
unique  story  of  Mrs.  Steele's  venture  into  the 
tiny  world  of  a  long  ago  time. 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  I'll  have  some 
rooms  someday  and  won't  nobody  lick  me  for 
'em  neither."  This  stubborn  declaration  mark- 
ed the  beginning  of  Alice's  work  in  miniature. 
The  occasion  was  the  destruction  of  her  hand- 
made doll  house  which  was  enclosed  by  costly 
glass  taken  secretly  from  her  father's  attic. 
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A  wily  horse  demolished  the  creation  which  Alice  had  hidden  in  the  car- 
riage house o  The  broken  glass  justified  her  punishment  in  the  traditional 
manner  with  a  hairbrush.  Now,  seventy  years  later,  Alice  refers  to  the 
experience  as  inspirational. 

OLD   FOLK'S  STORIES  THROUGH  THE  REGISTER 

When  Alice  was  thirteen,  her  father  left  their  farm  in  Worthington 
for  California.  He  hoped  to  sell  the  farm  and  begin  a  new  life  on  the  West 
Coast.  Through  responsibility  for  150  acres  of  land,  the  sugaring,  thirty 
dairy  animals,  four  younger  brothers,  and  a  pregnant  mother,  Alice  grew 
up  immediately  that  summer.  Her  childhood  crystalized  into  memories. 
She  couldn't  forget  the  old  folk's  stories  she  overheard  through  the  heating 
register  in  her  bedroom  when  the  children  were  supposed  to  be  sleeping. 
The  visual  details  of  her  childhood  froze  in  her  imagination.  For  Alice, 
the  time  just  before  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  best. 

Working  her  way  through  high  school,  Alice  "didn't  have  a  nickel" 
with  which  to  purchase  the  tiny  objects  which  fascinated  her.  "Dad  didn't 
believe  in  educated  women.  He  said  all  they  had  to  do  was  keep  the  house 
and  raise  the  young  'uns.  And  I  wanted  to  go  to  school  so  I  had  to  work  my 
way  through."  In  September,  she  went  by  carriage  to  Williamsburg  and 
there  boarded  a  trolley  for  Northampton  where  she  completed  high  school 
in  two  years. 

SCHOOL  DAYS   IN  WORTHINGTON 

It  is  the  Capen  Schoolhouse  in  Worthington  where  she  studied  as  a 
child  and  later  taught  that  Alice  remembers  most  distinctly.  In  the  Cum- 
mington  Historical  Museum,  the  schoolhouse  is  on  view.  Rows  of  doll- 
children  sit  on  benches  facing  the  teacher,  a  wood  stove,  and  the  black- 
board. Visible  through  the  clear  ceiling  glass  is  the  coatroom  where  little 
tin  lunch  pails  are  lined  up  beneath  assorted  outergear. 


Alice  working  on 
one  of  her  rooms. 
The  wallpaper  is 
cloth  of  colonial 
design. 
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It  was  in  this  schoolhouse  that  Alice  inspired  mutiny  against  a  teach- 
er who  attempted  to  keep  Alice  after  school.  This  punishment  meant  that 
Alice  would  be  late  for  milking  the  cows;  so  she  escaped  through  a  window. 
The  next  day  Alice  remarked,  "Yes,  ma'am.  Mother  told  me  to  say  I  was 
sorry,  but  I'm  not."  At  the  teacher's  desk,  when  Alice  held  her  hand  out 
for  punishment,  "the  teacher  struck  at  it  with  a  big,  heavy  ruler"  and 
missed.  Alice  was  quite  agile.  When  the  teacher  was  about  to  spank  her, 
Alice  took  equal  action.  "Well,  her  bottom  was  as  handy  as  mine."  This 
was  not  retaliation  enough  for  Alice. 

The  teacher  was  soon  relieved  of  duty.  "She  always  would  tell  us 
when  the  principal  was  coming.  This  time  he  came  an'  she  told  us  to  be  on 
our  best  behavior.  So  when  she  went  home  to  dinner  an'  we  got  our  dinner 
down  quick,  I  said,  'Let's  hide  up  overhead,  all  of  us. '  When  the  Superin- 
tendent asked  where  the  children  went,  the  teacher  didn't  know.  He  came 
out  to  the  woodshed.  He  knew  where  the  trouble  was.  He  said,  'Alice,  how 
did  you  get  up  there  ?'  I  said,  'We  climbed'.  'How'd  the  little  'uns  get  up 
there  ?'  I  said,  'I  took  'em  an'  Charles  passed  'em  up  to  me. '  'Alright, '  he 
says,  'Pass  'em  down  to  me.'  So  we  did.  He  never  did  a  thing  to  us,  but 
she  was  dismissed. " 

Alice  herself  was  a  successful  teacher.  "The  Superintendent  knew 
that  I  was  a  quite  capable  kid.  He  said  to  me,  'I  don't  want  you  to  injure 
one  of  those  children  but  I  want  you  to  keep  order. '  "  He  had  been  Superin- 
tendent when  Alice  went  to  school.  "He  knew  what  I'd  got  into  and  he  knew 
that  Dad  had  taught  me  self-defense." 

She  was  hired  after  a  trouble- making  boy  had  blackened  a  previous 
teacher's  eye.  Alice  took  care  of  the  unruly  student  the  first  day.  "I  told 
him  to  come  down  and  sit  in  one  of  the  little  seats  up  front.  I  knew  it'd  be 
embarrassin'.  I  didn't  think  he'd  come.  I  said,  'Have  you  got  to  have 
help  ?'  Hand  to  hand  combat  ensued  and  the  huge  fourteen-year  old  landed 
on  the  floor.  "  Needless  to  say,  order  was  maintained. 


Handmade  items  await  final 
arrangement  into  a  room. 
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Miniatures  of  everything  imaginable  and  beyond, 
her  stock  in  trade. 


The  schoolhouse  was  not  the  first  miniature.  In  1930,  eighteen  years 
after  her  marriage  to  Frank  Steele,  Alice  was  called  to  evaluate  an  estate. 
The  Steeles  had  given  up  farming  to  open  up  a  successful  antique  shop,  and 
Alice  was  often  called  to  assess  the  value  of  family  heirlooms.  On  this 
occasion,  Alice  discovered  and  purchased  an  old  medicine  cabinet  filled 
with  homemade  elixirs.  It  was  made  up  into  four  rooms  displaying  Alice's 
growing  collection  of  tiny  replicas. 

The  interest  generated  by  the  medicine  cabinet  rooms  encouraged 
Alice.  Frank,  who  was  a  cabinet  maker,  built  rooms  and  bits  of  furniture 
to  the  specifications  of  Alice's  pencil  drafts.  Filling  drawers,  cabinets, 
and  closets,  she  collected  miniatures  from  New  England  antique  shops  and 
auctions.  She  braided  tiny  rugs,  and  made  lamps  from  beads.  Peering  into 
a  room  from  the  glass  front  or  top,  one  would  never  imagine  the  original 
constituents  of  some  of  the  household  items.  Cheerios  become  real  dough- 
nuts, and  dolls  become  people. 

A  focal  point  of  the  nineteenth  century  Cummington  was  Lyman's 
General  Store.  Barter  was  the  chief  means  of  economy  for  farmers  in  the 
area.  The  factory  workers  had  cash  but  Alice's  family  exchanged  home- 
made vinegar  and  yeast  for  commodities  which  they  could  not  produce. 
Clothing,  confections,  toys,  and  housewares  were  available.  Anything  that 
was  not  on  hand  could  be  ordered  through  a  maU  order  catalogue.  The 
General  Store  was  convenient  because  it  was  also  the  Post  Office.  In 
Alice's  replica,  shelves  are  lined  with  cartons  of  grains  and  spices;  di- 
verse items  like  sleds  and  satin  corsets  are  displayed  along  with  pots  and 
pans.  The  merchandise  remarks  upon  the  simple  needs  and  friendly  ease 
of  the  community  at  that  time. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  HAT 


Above  Lyman's  General  Store  was  a  millinery  shop.  Feathers,  rib- 
bons, and  minute  bonnets  are  attended  by  a  genteel  shopkeeper  in  Alice's 
replica.  Alice  recalls  the  purchase  of  a  very  beautiful  and  expensive 
fuschia  velvet  hat  costing  two  dollars  and  ninety -five  cents.  Her  grand- 
mother bought  the  hat  when  accompanied  by  her  young  son  and  daughter. 
As  she  tried  various  hats,  she  discovered  her  boy  "tying  a  very  dainty 
white  lace  satin  baby  bonnet  on  his  dog".  Grandmother's  chagrin  was 
soothed  when  she  purchased  the  expensive  hat  following  her  son's  mis- 
chief. Grandfather,  however,  was  outraged  more  by  the  cost  than  by  the 
misbehavior  of  his  son.  He  was  also  proud,  so  he  proposed  a  carriage 
ride  to  show  off  the  new  hat. 

In  1966  Mr.  Steele's  health  began  to  fail,  so  Alice  and  Frank  closed 
down  "Steele's  Tiny  Old  New  England  Museum"  which  had  been  a  showcase 
for  hundreds  of  their  miniature  rooms.  One  hundred  and  thirty -five  rooms 
were  sold  to  the  Margaret  Woodbury  Strong  Museum  in  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  rooms  are  displayed  in  Cummington.  The 
"first  Buttermaker's  Living  Room"  is  especially  captivating  for  its  purple 
velvet  and  lace  decoration.  The  "Parlor  at  Warner"  displays  a  miniature 
hair  wreath,  a  traditional  writing  chair,  and  an  organ.  "William  Cullen 
Bryant's  Study"  is  authentic,  showing  the  poet  at  his  desk  beneath  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


William  Cullen  Bryant's  Study,  a  favorite 
visiting  place  of  Alice  as  a  girl. 
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At  the  present  time,  a  music  room  has  been  commissioned.  A  Conn- 
ecticut cabinet  maker  builds  the  rooms  for  Alice  since  her  husband  died. 
Mel  Prescott  constructs  some  of  the  furniture  in  collaboration  with  Alice. 
Other  rooms  have  been  prepared  especially  for  the  Raymond  Smith  Muse- 
um in  Moodus,  Connecticut. 

Alice  is  now  eighty-two  and  enjoying  the  success  of  her  life's  work. 
To  be  sure,  her  success  is  far  greater  than  forecast  on  the  fateful  day  of 
her  lickin'  ".  She  has  worked  only  in  the  time  period  preceding  the  turn  of 
the  century;  the  time  she  knows  best.  She  leaves  it  to  someone  else  to 
preserve  the  time  hereafter. 
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The  Ashmuns 

of  Blandford 


hy  Doris  W.  Hay  den 


There  are  none  of  the  Ashmun  name  now 
in  Blandford  but  there  were  three  generations  of 
the  family  of  importance  in  the  town's  earlier 
history. 

Justus  Ashmun  was  the  first  to  come  to 
Blandford.  In  1777,  the  approach  of  Burgoyne's 
army  compelled  residents  of  a  village  some 
forty  or  forty-five  miles  above  Albany  to  evacu- 
ate. The  village  may  have  been  Ft.  Edward. 
Justus  was  one  of  this  group. 

He  became  proprietor  of  the  Levi  Pease 
corner  tavern  in  Blandford,  but  not  at  first  its 
owner.  However  on  April  3,  1779,  Robert  Pease 
conveyed  "a  certain  property  near  the  Meeting 
House,  being  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pease 
Tavern  and  being  part  of  the  said  farm".  The 
purchase  price  was  1200  pounds,  which  was  a 
considerable  sum  at  that  time  but  the  inn  was 
well  known  and  so  was  valuable. 
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The  comer  tavern  was  located  at  or  near  a  cross  roads  in  the  center 
of  town.  The  present  North  Street  continued  south  into  Granville  and  what 
is  now  Route  23  ran  east  and  west  thru  the  town  to  western  Massachusetts. 
Consequently  the  tavern  was  a  most  convenient  stopping  place  for  many 
travelers.  Also,  some  cold  March  town  meetings  opened  in  the  old  meeting 
house  and  were  adjourned  to  "Landlord  Ashmuns"  house  where  there  was 
warmth  and  refreshment.  At  times,  Ashmun  was  moderator  of  town  meet- 
ings. Many  were  the  "vandues"  held  at  the  tavern  as  attested  by  land  re- 
cords in  the  Springfield  Registry  of  Deeds. 

"  Justis  Arshmun"  was  appointed  one  of  Blandford's  Committee  of 
Inspection  and  Safety  on  April  3,  1778.  He  held  the  same  office  in  1779  and 
1780.  In  1779,  he  was  chosen  "to  Represent  the  Town  in  a  State  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Concord  the  fourteenth  Day  of  July  in  Order  to  put  a  Stop  to 
the  further  Depreciation  of  Our  Currency. " 

In  1782,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  supply  the  pulpit,  as  at  the 
time  there  was  no  permanent  minister.  The  same  year,  he  was  one  of  a 
group  to  number  and  estimate  the  pews  in  the  meeting  house  when  it  had 
been  voted  to  seat  the  meeting  house  according  to  age,  pay,  and  dignity. 

Justus  Ashmun's  fine  qualities  must  have  been  very  evident  soon  af- 
ter he  came  to  Blandford  to  have  been  entrusted  with  so  much  in  a  short 
time. 

His  family  was  large.  Administration  papers  for  his  estate  list  his 
wife,  Keziah,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  these,  Eli  P.  Ashmun 
claims  our  attention.  He  was  born  June  24,  1770  before  the  family  came  to 
Blandford.  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge  encouraged  Eli  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  and  he  entered  Sedgwick's  office  for  a  five  year  period  of 
study,  which  he  completed  in  four  years.  He  purchased  land  in  Blandford 
at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Russell  Road  and  erected  a 
house  where  he  practiced  law.  The  fine  old  house  was  torn  down  in  com- 
paratively recent  years  to  make  way  for  a  filling  station,  more  is  the  pity. 

In  1807,  Eli  re-moved  to  Northampton.  After  leaving  Blandford,  Eli 
served  in  both  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1816,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  that  office  for  two  years.  He  died  May  10, 1819,  in  his 
49th  year. 

Eli  P.  Ashmun's  eldest  son  was  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  born  in 
Blandford,  July  3,  1800.  He  studied  at  Williams  College  for  three  years 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818.  He  became  head  of  the  Northampton 
Law  School.  Later,  he  received  an  appointment  as  Royall  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard,  the  first  to  occupy  the  chair 
which  was  founded  by  Isaac  Royall.  His  untimely  death  occurred  April  1, 
1833.  Samuel  Bowles,  in  the  Springfield  Republican  said  "He  possessed 
one  of  the  subtlest  intellects  that  was  ever  devoted  to  the  disentanglement 
of  legal  questions. 

A  younger  brother  of  John  Hooker  Ashmun  was  George,  born  in 
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Blandford,  December  25,  1804.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in  1823,  he,  too,  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Northampton.  In  1830,  he 
was  in  Springfield,  in  partnership  with  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman,  a  Russell 
native,  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 

On  his  50th  birthday,  George  Ashmun,  in  response  to  a  newspaper 
request  for  facts  concerning  his  career,  wrote  the  following  rather  non- 
committal account:  "If  it  is  important  to  the  world,  hereby  know  all  men 
that  I  was  born  in  Blandford  (then  in  Hampshire  County )  just  one  half  cen- 
tury ago  this  blessed  day  of  Christ,  December  25,  1804;  that  I  passed  four 
years  at  Yale  in  the  supposed  pursuit  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  edu- 
cation, and  graduated  in  1823;  that  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  four  times,  namely,  1833,  1835,  1836, 
and  1841  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  last  named  year;  twice  to  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  namely  1838  and  1839  and  three  times  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  including  six 
years  from  1846  to  1851;  since  which  time  I  have  been  in  private  life, 
where,  if  Providence  prospers  me,  I  intend  to  remain.  Such  is  my  public 
history  during  the  50  years  that  are  completed  today. " 

Between  the  above  lines  could  be  inserted  much  of  interest.  Ashmun, 
when  in  the  State  Legislature,  worked  for  the  continuation  of  the  railroad 
from  Springfield  to  Albany  and  was  one  of  the  state  officials  on  the  first 
train  to  run  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Albany,  December  31,  1841.  Can- 
dles made  in  the  early  morning  in  Boston  were  used  to  illuminate  Albany 
for  the  occasion  that  night. 

He  was  strongly  anti-slavery.  He  associated  with  and  was  esteemed 
by  leading  men  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil  War  period.  His  practice 
took  him  often  to  Washington,  where  he  met  old  congressional  friends  and 
made  new  ones  in  the  group  of  men  who  became  leaders  of  the  new  Repub- 
lican party.  They  turned  to  him  for  permanent  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1860.  It  was  a  feverish  time  and  feelings  ran  high.  A  news- 
paper report  of  the  day  said,  "hi  the  chair,  as  in  private  councils  attending 
the  progress  of  the  convention,  he  shone  out  with  all  the  old  power;  his 
voice  ran  clear  through  the  great  Wigwam  and  stilled  the  passions  of  the 
excited  thousands."  Ashmun  was  spokesman  of  the  committee  that  went  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  home  officially  to  apprise  him  of  his  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President. 

On  the  fateful  night  when  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  to  leave 
the  White  House  for  Ford's  Theater,  Ashmun  arrived  with  a  friend. 
Lincoln  invited  them  to  be  his  guests  at  the  theater  but  they  had  another 
engagement.  Thereupon  Lincoln  wrote  on  a  card,  "Allow  Mr.  Ashmun  and 
friend  to  come  in  at  9  A.M.  to-morrow."  Those  were  the  last  words  that 
Lincoln  wrote ! 

And  so  Blandford  can  be  proud  of  the  three  generations  of  this  fam- 
ily. They  were  able,  intelligent,  and  possessed  great  integrity. 
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Russell  Ho  Conwell,  lawyer,  lecturer, 
teacher,  and  preacher,  was  born  in  a  simple 
three-room  farmhouse  in  South  Worthington. 
He  grew  to  manhood  here  and  went  forth  into 
the  world  to  influence  the  lives  of  thousands  for 
betterment  and  thus  brought  honor  to  his  home- 
town. When  the  new  school  was  built  at  Worth- 
ington Center  in  1941,  it  was  fitting  that  it  be 
named  in  his  honor.  There  in  the  entrance  hall 
hangs  a  picture  of  this  great  man  as  he  looked 
in  his  prime. 

His  own  elementary  schooling  was  at  the 
one  room  school  in  his  home  village.  Later,  he 
and  his  brother,  Charles,  were  sent  to  Wil- 
braham  Academy  for  two  terms,  but  even  by 
living  by  the  strictest  economy  which  included 
subsistence  on  corn  meal  mush  and  milk  for 
days  on  end,  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
stay  there  longer.  However,  by  diligent  study 
at  home  he  was  still  able  to  graduate  from  Wil- 
braham  with  his  class  in  1859. 
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A  job  at  the  New  Haven  Hotel  in  Connecticut  and  part-time  teaching 
helped  his  financial  situation  and  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  spread.  This 
was  interrupted  by  the  CivU  War.  Being  of  a  patriotic  nature  and  having 
great  sympathy  for  the  anti-slavery  movement,  he  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  here  in  the  hilltowns  and  became  their  captain  at  the  age  of  19. 
In  one  of  their  battles  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  he  was  hit  by  a  shell  and  left 
for  dead.  During  his  long  recovery,  he  began  to  study  Law  and  was  admitt- 
ed to  the  Bar  in  1865  after  receiving  an  LL.  B  from  the  Yale  University  Law 
School. 

For  a  time  he  pursued  a  career  in  newspaper  work.  It  was  while 
serving  as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Traveller  that  he  was 
successful  in  securing  an  interview  with  Emperor  William  I  during  the 
Franco  Prussian  War. 

At  the  age  of  37,  Russell  Conwell  gave  up  more  lucrative  pursuits  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  a  dream  he  had  long  cherished.  He  was  a  strong 
persuasive  speaker  and  drew  crowds  wherever  he  went.  He  wrote  prolifi- 
cally  and  in  his  lifetime  published  more  than  forty  books.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  star  on  the  famous  Chautauqua  circuit  as  well  as  on  the  equally  fa- 
mous Lyceum  series. 

He  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister  in  Lexington  in  1879  and  gave  up 
his  law  practice.  After  pulling  that  church  out  of  debt,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia  which  was  then  deeply  in  debt. 
With  his  talent  for  organizing  and  oratory,  he  soon  found  ways  to  make  that 
church  flourish  and  attracted  thousands  of  members. 

His  contract  with  Temple  Baptist  allowed  him  to  go  on  lecture  tours 
which  raised  thousands  of  dollars  which  he  turned  over  to  the  church,  and 
later  to  his  Temple  College  and  the  Garretson  and  Samaritan  Hospitals  in 
Philadelphia  for  which  he  provided  heavy  financial  help  in  their  early  years. 

The  most  famous  of  his  lectures,  "Acres  of  Diamonds",  took  two  hours 
for  delivery  and  was  presented  more  than  6,000  times  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  the  age  of  80,  he  was  still  drawing  large  audiences  and  influencing 
people  to  make  their  lives  richer  with  the  diamonds  at  hand. 

During  his  lifetime  of  83  years,  Russell  Conwell  knew  Lincoln  and 
Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  personally  as  well  as  his 
neighbor  over  the  hills,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Garibaldi  entertained  him; 
he  met  Bismarck,  and  was  entertained  in  the  homes  of  Tennyson  and 
Dickens. 

However,  it  was  to  the  home  of  his  childhood  that  this  great  man  came 
in  his  golden  years  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  crowds  even  followed 
him  into  the  Hampshire  Hills  and  there  are  many  of  those  still  living  who 
well  remember  the  lavish  parties  and  picnics  in  the  grove  between  his  home 
and  the  village  church,  and  of  the  stirring  lectures  he  delivered  here  on  his 
"days  off".  Trains  brought  guests  in  great  numbers  from  Philadelphia  to 
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Huntington  where  they  were  met  by  caravans  of  teams  and  brought  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  South  Worthington  where  many  of  the  neighbors  joined  in  help- 
ing to  house  and  entertain  them. 

In  1894,  he  established  Conwell  Academy  in  South  Worthington  and 
conducted  college  preparatory  classes  there  for  several  years.  He  founded 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and  saw  it  grow  from  a  modest  beginning 
to  an  enrollment  of  thousands. 

"The  penniless  millionaire,"  as  he  was  often  called, has  been  estimat- 
ed to  have  earned  from  his  lectures  more  than  eleven  million  dollars  but 
very  little  of  it  was  kept  for  himself.  At  his  death  on  December  6,  1925,  he 
had  nothing,  -  by  his  own  choice.  Instead,  he  left  untold  thousands  of  friends 
and  many  living  monuments  to  his  memory.  This  favorite  son,  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  is  greatly  honored  in  his  own  hometown  of  Worthington. 
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There  is  a  large  wooden  frame  building 
that  stands  in  South  Worthington  that  is  called 
Conwell  Academy,  I  became  curious  about  what 
the  school  was  like  when  it  was  open  and  why  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  school.  As  I  looked  into 
the  records  of  the  town  of  Worthington  and  re- 
ports in  publications  and  talked  to  people  in 
Worthington  I  found  that  the  school  had  not  been 
open  for  very  long.  I  have  attempted  to  satisfy 
my  own  curiosity  as  to  why  the  school  was  open, 
at  the  longest  seven  years,  and  would  like  to 
now  share  what  information  I  have  found. 
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Conwell  Academy  opened  in  South  Worthington  in  December  1893, 
and  had  closed  by  1900.  Russell  Conwell,  a  native  of  Worthington,  founded 
Conwell  Academy.  Conwell  himself  attended  a  one  room  school  house  and 
later  went  to  Wilbraham  Academy.  Conwell  was  bright  but  not  very  well  off 
financially.  He  achieved  notoriety  through  oratory.  His  early  poverty,  his 
success  in  education,  and  his  fame  as  a  speaker  helped  to  shape  the  educa- 
tion offered  at  Conwell  Academy. 

In  1893  Conwell  bought  a  building  that  had  been  a  store  from  the 
heirs  of  Isaac  Thrasher.  The  store  was  raised  and  a  school  room  was 
built  under  the  structure.  The  original  store  became  living  quarters.  The 
new  room  was  unpartitioned  and  was  thirty  feet  by  sixty-five  feet.  There 
was  room  for  seventy -five  students.  The  building  exists  today  much  as  it 
did  in  1894.  The  structure  is  impressive  and  is  in  good  repair. 

An  announcement  was  made  in  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  on  Nov- 
ember 24,  1893  about  the  opening  of  Conwell  Academy.  The  announcement 
stated  that  college  preparatory  courses  would  be  offered  and  that  the 
school  would  open  on  December  4  at  10:30.  Both  males  and  females  over 
fourteen  would  be  accepted  for  a  term  to  last  for  four  months.  Tuition  was 
ten  dollars.  All  students  had  to  buy  their  own  books  and  were  also  charged 
fifty  cents  a  month  for  expenses. 

The  newspaper  article  stated  that  the  curriculum  would  include  all 
areas  usually  included  in  any  high  grade  common  school,  academy,  or  col- 
lege preparatory  school.  If  a  need  was  identified,  bookkeeping  and  short- 
hand would  be  offered.  Mrs.  Clark,  who  now  lives  in  Worthington,  stated 
that  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  were  not  offered  when  she  attended  in  1898. 
Subjects  included  English,  Math,  Latin,  Science,  and  History.  Religious 
education  classes  were  not  taught.  Each  student  progressed  at  his  or  her 
own  rate  and  in  areas  of  interest.  The  teacher  lectured  to  groups  on  vari- 
ous levels  and  made  assignments.  A  student,  Joe  Burr,  recounted  that  re- 
citations on  Friday  afternoon  were  also  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  com- 
bination of  the  open  approach  to  education  and  recitations  combined  Con- 
well's  philosophies  of  people  working  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  the 
need  for  public  speaking  ability  in  order  to  be  successful. 

An  article  in  Temple  Magazine  reported  that  an  old  mill  was  fixed  up 
to  be  used  for  woodworking.  The  article  stated  that  "It  is  especially  pro- 
posed that  students  who  wish  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  maintain  them- 
selves while  preparing  for  college."  The  implication  is  that  the  mill  and 
other  work,  such  as  farmhand,  available  in  the  area  would  not  constitute 
vocational  training  but  instead  would  be  a  means  by  which  to  stay  in 
school.  Mrs.  Clark  said  that  no  work  was  arranged  for  by  the  school  when 
she  was  a  student  there. 

Mrs.  Clark  also  said  that  the  students  put  on  plays  for  the  general 
public.  This  increased  public  involvement  and  also  offered  the  students  an 
opportimity  to  use  public  speaking  and  become  more  self-assured.  Conwell 
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felt  that  the  ability  to  sell  yourself  was  a  key  to  success,  and  that  acting 
would  be  a  step  toward  this  type  of  development. 

Mrs.  Clark  told  us  that  she  had  attended  the  Center  School  in 
Worthington  and  had  been  well  prepared  for  her  work  at  Conwell  Academy. 
In  the  town  school  report  of  1895  the  committee  wrote  "During  the  past 
year,  an  appeal  has  been  made  from  'Conwell  Academy'  for  a  classifica- 
tion in  our  schools  that  will  bring  the  pupils  in  line  with  and  better  prepare 
them  for  the  academy,  since  their  entrance  examinations  show  deficiency 
in  mathematics  and  English.  If  something  in  this  line  could  be  accomplish- 
ed this  year,  it  would  be  beneficial." 

Conwell' s  philosophy  supported  both  freedom  and  high  standards. 
Conwell  wrote  that  "Thorough  education  means  growth  of  all  spiritual  fa- 
cilities— head  and  heart  and  will — and  that  what  we  get  from  textbooks  is 
the  very  least  part  of  education. "  Conwell  did  hire  the  teachers  for 
Conwell  Academy  and  may  have  set  policies  for  the  school,  but  he  was  not 
in  Worthington  all  the  time.  One  particular  teacher  may  have  made  the  re- 
quest that  the  Worthington  schools  upgrade  mathematics  and  English. 

The  names  of  four  different  teachers  can  be  found  in  various  records 
and  no  more  than  two  teachers  taught  at  the  school  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
interesting  that  Mr.  Kratzer,  the  teacher  when  Mrs.  Clark  attended  the 
Academy,  went  on  to  become  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Worthington. 
It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Kratzer's  philosophy  of  open  education  was 
accepted  in  Worthington,  Since  Conwell  hired  the  teachers,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  his  philosophy  influenced  his  selections,  Conwell  believed  in 
education  as  an  equalizer.  Conwell  Academy  was  intended  to  offer  to 
"aspiring  young  men  and  women  of  straightened  means  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  high  school  education;  business  forms  and  college  preparation." 

Even  though  the  idea  for  the  school  was  Conwell's,  he  realized  that 
the  school  needed  community  support  to  succeed.  E.T.  Cole,  acting  as  an 
agent  for  Conwell,  wrote:  "The  surest  method  for  developing  this  project, 
which  must  certainly  be  a  blessing  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  seems  to  be  the  encouragement  of  a  strong  and  lasting  root 
in  local  patronage."  Mr.  Cole  felt  that  the  school  would  also  be  a  help  to 
the  community  and  that  the  existence  of  the  school  would  help  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  community  helped  the  school.  Mr.  Cole  wrote:  "There 
need  be  no  excuse  now  why  the  abandoned  farms  in  this  section  should  not 
be  occupied  for  lack  of  school  advantage."  A  more  accurate  statement  may 
have  been  that  people  could  not  make  a  living  on  the  farms  in  the  area  in 
1900  and  for  that  reason  could  not  live  in  Worthington,  Chester,  Chester- 
field, or  Huntington.  Generally,  at  this  time,  people  were  moving  to  the 
cities  where  they  could  find  jobs. 

On  January  19,  1894,  a  report  in  the  Dally  Hampshire  Gazette  stated 
that  all  the  four  towns  represented  on  the  free  list — Huntington,  Chester, 
Chesterfield,  and  Worthington — had  students  in  attendance.   The  Academy 
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is  in  a  location  where  three  towns  abut  Worthington  within  a  mile  radius. 
Yet  there  are  houses  within  Worthington  that  are  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Academy.  The  area  that  had  easy  access  to  the  Academy  was  actually 
composed  of  four  towns.  Here  may  be  a  reason  why  a  sense  of  community 
acceptance  was  never  achieved.  Essentially,  Conwell  Academy  was  at- 
tempting to  meet  a  need  for  a  regional  school. 

The  school  was  at  its  peak  in  April  1894,  with  thirty -two  students. 
By  1896,  the  Academy  had  requested  money  from  the  town  of  Worthington. 
A  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  money  was  needed  to  keep  the  school 
going  or  whether  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  phase  the  school  over  to 
town  control.  The  funding  involved  was  seventy-five  dollars  paid  to  A.  S. 
Burnham  for  four  weeks  of  teaching. 

The  question  remains  as  to  where  Worthington  children  were  getting 
a  high  school  education.  Mr.  Arthur  Capen  stated  that  he  went  to  high 
school  in  the  town  hall  in  1897.  There  were  nine  children  over  fifteen  en- 
rolled in  various  public  schools  in  Worthington  at  this  time.  No  money  was 
spent  by  the  town  to  send  students  to  schools  in  other  towns.  In  1900,  the 
town  of  Worthington  first  lists  a  high  school  on  its  table  of  statistics  with 
an  enrollment  of  fourteen. 

William  Stone  wrote  that  as  long  as  Conwell  "backed  the  school  it 
enjoyed  a  reasonable  success,  but  the  community  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished and  intended  did  not  appreciate  it,  and  it  languished  for  lack  of 
cooperation."  Mr.  Stone  is  not  quite  fair  in  his  appraisal  because  Mr. 
Conwell  did  open  the  academy,  but  he  opened  it  without  any  endowment.  So 
the  operation  was  essentially  unsound  as  a  private  enterprise.  But  nei- 
ther was  the  school  a  public  school.  When  a  community  wants  a  high 
school  it  will  raise  the  money  by  taxation. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  Conwell  opened  the  Academy  in  hopes  that 
the  community  would  take  over  the  school.  The  school  probably  did  not 
close  because  the  building  became  unusable,  though  it  may  have  become 
obsolete  because  the  structure  is  large  and  may  have  been  difficult  to 
maintain.  But  when  the  community  did  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
school,  Conwell  allowed  it  to  close.  Primarily,  the  location  of  the  school 
was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  lack  of  community  support. 
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Wolves! 


(An  Excerpt  from  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE  in  1870 

by  Samuel  Quigley) 

Contributed  by 

Grace  Oppenheitner 

Alexander  Gordon  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Scottish  family  of  that  name ,  and  following  the 
example  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  migrated 
to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  short  time,  came  to  Massachusetts, 
married  a  sister  of  James  Holland,  and  was  one 
of  the  very  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Chester, 
his  farm  being  in  the  extreme  northern  part, 
adjoining  the  Middlefield  line.  His  son,  John 
Gordon,  possessed  rare  ability,  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  filled  various  civil  positions,  and 
was  besides  ingenious  in  mechanical  matters. 

John  Gordon  once  had  a  very  trying  ex- 
perience with  a  pack  of  wolves.  It  was  in  winter 
and  he  had  assisted  a  settler  in  slaughtering 
some  swine,  near  the  "Den"  in  Middlefield.  Be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  return,  it  had  become 
dark.  Fastening  some  meat  to  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  and  taking  a  blazing  brand  from  the 
fire,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  started  through 
the  woods  towards  home.  He  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance,  when  he  heard  the  baying  of 
the  hungry  pack,  eagerly  following  him,  having 
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probably  scented  the  fresh  blood.  He  urged  his  horse  to  the  greatest  ex- 
ertion of  speed;  but  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  only  path  v/as  the  one  he  had 
made  in  the  morning.  Consequently  his  progress  was  slow,  and  the  enemy 
rapidly  gained  upon  him.  Waving  the  brand  of  fire  towards  them,  he  de- 
tached the  meat  from  his  saddle,  hoping  it  would  engross  their  attention  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  escape.  But  he  was  mistaken.  An 
increased  howling,  a  furious  battle  among  themselves  for  a  moment,  and 
the  meat  was  devoured.  The  taste  of  blood  only  added  to  the  intensity  of 
their  pursuit.  It  was  a  race  for  life.  Thoroughly  terrified,  with  distended 
nostrils  and  wildness  in  his  eyes,  the  good  steed  plimged  through  the  snow. 
The  infuriated  beasts,  ranging  on  either  flank,  commenced  the  attack.  As 
those  on  the  one  hand  would  spring  forward,  the  rider  would  thrust  the 
firebrand  before  them,  and  check  them  in  mid-career,  but  only  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  turn  back  those  on  the  opposite  side.  H;  was  an  exciting 
scene,  that  race  of  less  than  two  miles.  The  toiling  panting  horse;  John 
Gordon,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  waving  the  brand  of  living  fire  in  the 
thick  darkness;  the  infernal  yells,  the  sudden  recoil,  and  the  impetuous  on- 
set. Word  picturing  can  afford  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the  desperate 
struggle.  This  continued  to  the  very  threshhold  of  his  dwelling,  where  the 
faithful  animal  that  had  carried  him  safely  through  the  imminent  peril,  fell 
from  utter  exhaustion.  John's  escape  seemed  providential  but  the  mental 
agony  crowded  into  those  few  brief  moments  would  suffice  for  a  life-time. 

The  general  aspect  of  Chester,  so  far  as  soil  and  agriculture  are 
concerned,  is  that  of  decay.  K  is  hard  to  realize  that  scarcely  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  whole  region  was  a  forest,  bears  and  wolves  abounded 
in  great  numbers,  and  any  traveling  in  the  night  was  attended  with  much 
danger.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  an  adventure  of  three  of  the  sons  of 
James  Holland  may  be  added  to  the  preceeding  account.  They  were  Simon, 
William,  and  James.  The  eldest  had  hardly  attained  eighteen  years.  Leav- 
ing their  father's  house  one  morning  in  mid-winter,  in  search  of  game, 
they  became  lost  in  the  woods.  At  evening  they  were  beset  by  a  pack  of 
wolves.  Escape  seemed  hopeless;  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  night  was 
dark.  The  plan  of  resistance  devised  was  for  one  of  the  boys  to  hold  the 
howling  and  ferocious  animals  at  bay  as  long  as  possible  by  discharging 
his  gun  at  them,  while  the  other  two  made  a  path  through  the  snow  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  then  joined  them  with  the  utmost  speed,  each  taking 
the  place  of  danger  in  rotation.  This  operated  well  until  all  had  discharged 
their  pieces.  It  was  then  found  that,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  the  short 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat  and  the  attack,  they  could  not  re- 
load their  guns.  Then  they  resorted  to  what  was  termed  "flashing  powder 
in  the  pan".  Hour  after  hour,  observing  these  tactics,  their  young  hearts 
slowly  sinking  in  despair,  they  continued  their  toilsome  and  dangerous 
progress,  they  knew  not  whither.  At  length,  some  time  after  midnight, 
they  came  upon  a  house  in  the  forest.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Prentiss, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Worthington.  The  boys  had  wandered  to  the  East 
River,  crossed  it  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  the  snow  deeply  covering 
the  ice,  and  had  proceeded  toward  Worthington  Hill,  where  they  now  found 
safety. 


ROLAND  PARKS 


by 

Olive  Winn 

During  her  lifetime,  my  mother,  Mary 
Gibbs  Lincoln,  spoke  very  often  of  her  grandfa- 
ther, Roland  Parks,  who  had  been  very  active 
in  both  community  and  political  affairs  during 
his  eighty -seven  years  of  life.  He  died  Au- 
gust 6,  1892,  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Parks  was  the  son  of  Warren,  and 
grandson  of  Roger  Parks,  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Blandford.  Warren  Parks  married 
Lydia  Sackett,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Bland- 
ford,  and  their  son,  Roland,  was  born  in  that 
town,  December  31,  1803,  where  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1835.  After  his 
marriage  in  1836  to  Maria,  daughter  of  William 
Culver,  he  settled  in  Russell,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  devoted  himself  to  farming,  hi  1842 
he  was  appointed  station  agent  for  the  Western 
Railroad,  as  it  was  then  known;  the  first  agent 
at  the  Russell  station.  This  position  he  retain- 
ed until  1851,  after  which,  for  two  years,  he 
was  deputy  sheriff  and  jailer  for  the  county. 
DuriQg  Franklin  Piercers  administration  he 
was  connected  with  the  Boston  Custom  House, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  as  inspec- 
tor. He  had  kept  store  in  Russell  at  the  Old 
Store  at  different  times  from  1843  to  1867. 
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Mr.  Parks  cast  his  first  vote  for  president  for  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1825.  He  was  always  a  staunch  Democrat.  He  had  several  times  served  in 
the  legislature,  occupying  a  seat  there  in  the  years  1841,  1851,  and  1864, 
He  was  a  member  of  many  committees.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  was  from  1873  to  1877  special  county  commissioner. 
He  was  also  postmaster.  He  was  town  clerk  in  1845  -47,  and  in  1861  -  65; 
and  was  selectman  for  nine  years. 

When  the  railroad  company  changed  their  track  at  Russell  Depot,  he 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  nice  iron  bridge  that  then  spanned  the 
river. 

Although  retired  from  business  for  many  years,  he  was  very  active 
in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  town,  even  up  to  the  day  when  he 
was  stricken. 

Mr.  Parks  outlived  his  wife,  and  also  his  only  chUd,  Olive  C,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Jarvis  W.  Gibbs  of  Russell.  His  nearest  living  relative  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  his  granddaughter,  Mary  T.  Gibbs,  still  a  child. 
Later  in  life,  she  married  William  S.  Lincoln  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Blandford  Brick  and  Tile  Company  then  in  busi- 
ness in  Russell. 

Roland  Parks  was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
was  characterized  by  great  plainness  of  speech.  He  had  opinions  and 
voiced  them,  sometimes  quite  forcibly.  He  was  open-handed  and  open- 
hearted,  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  and  very  young  in  spirit.  He  was 
very  much  missed  by  his  many  relatives  and  friends. 
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A  Stroll  Through  Norwich  Hill  Graveyar 

For  a  Glimpse  of  the  Past 


by  Betty  Jean  Ait  ken 

One  can  just  picture  part  of  yesterday* s 
life  and  its  people  by  visiting  the  little  old 
graveyard  on  Norwich  Hill, 

The  old  iron  gate  creeks  and  bends  to  one 
side  as  you  enter  and  to  the  right  a  clump  of 
trees  offers  a  patch  of  refreshing  shade  on  a 
hot  summer  day. 

This  old  place  is  flanked  by  a  pasture  on 
three  sides  where  a  few  struggling  apple  trees 
are  all  that^s  left  of  what  must  have  been  a 
farmer *s  orchard. 


Some  of  the  old  gravestones  are  sunk  almost  from  sight,  others  so 
old  and  weather  beaten  few  words  are  legible. 

According  to  the  late  Everett  Griffin,  once  a  trustee  of  the  grave- 
yard, many  of  the  older  graves  are  unmarked.  Griffin  was  caretaker  for 
many  years  and  had  compiled  a  card  file  on  the  names,  locations  and  had 
even  copied  down  some  of  the  old  epitaphs. 

"As  I  Am  Now,  So  You  Must  Be" 

Many  of  Norwich  Hills  first  settlers  rest  here  along  the  quiet  coun- 
try road.  The  names  of  Kirkland,  Hannum,  Demock  and  Knight  are  among 
the  names  of  those  who  first  came  to  the  Hill  to  settle  on  the  rich  farm- 
lands. 

As  these  families  grew,  married  and  had  children,  so  the  population 
of  their  graveyard  grew,  for  many  infants  and  young  people  died  of  di- 
seases now  easily  cured.  Griffin  said  half  the  people  in  the  graveyard  died 
before  they  reached  twenty  years  of  age  and  like  all  old  graveyards  tiny 
white  nameless  markers  are  sprinkled  between  the  large  stones. 

One  can  just  picture  the  old  horse  drawn  hearse  bumping  along  the 
dusty  country  roads  and  turning  in  through  the  rusty  gates.  How  many  stop 
to  think  of  the  sadness  those  early  settlers  suffered? 

Who  knows  as  they  pass  by  that  on  September  20,  1868,  107  years 
ago,  little  Carrie  Upham  was  laid  to  rest.  While  going  to  church  sitting  in 
her  grandfathers  lap,  the  carriage  in  which  the  family  was  riding  met 
another  carriage  at  a  crossroad.  The  startled  horses  reared,  throwing  the 
grandfather  and  Carrie  to  the  ground  killing  the  infant. 

Two  years  before  the  Emerson  Searles  family  lost  two  daughters  on 
the  same  day.  Gertrude,  age  19  and  Julia  18,  died  January  20,  1866.  Their 
stone  reads: 

"Together  In  Life,  And  Death  Not  Parted" 

Not  to  leave  this  life  quite  so  quickly  was  Esther  Parks  who  sur- 
vived much  in  life  until  her  82nd  year.  She  was  born  in  1713  and  clung  to 
life  until  March  2,  1795.  On  her  stone  is  carved: 

"Death  Is  A  Debt,  To  Nature  Due, 
Which  I  Have  Paid  And  So  Must  You" 

John  Gr  is  wold  was  another  who  survived  the  siege  of  diptheria  and 
lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  93.  He  was  born  in  1720.  Perhaps  it  was  dip- 
theria too  that  struck  the  Kirkland  home  in  1816  taking  their  16  year  old 
Edward  and  13  year  old  Helen,  only  one  week  apart. 

As  one  walks  between  the  rows  of  stones,  it's  plain  to  see  many  a 
man  outlived  two  wives. 
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A  few  army  markers  tell  of  fallen  soldiers  such  as  C.  W.  Weeks  who 
was  a  member  of  Company  H.  318th  Massachusetts  Infantry.  No  date  of 
birth  or  hint  of  kin  or  date  of  death,  or  even  his  first  name  is  included. 
Perhaps  once  someone  knew  for  lillies  of  the  valley  crowd  over  his  grave 
and  through  the  fence,  spilling  out  into  the  pasture  behind. 

"Too  Sweet  A  Bud  To  Bloom  On  Earth",  is  another  epitaph  on  the 
small  stone  of  Charles  D.  Clark,  infant  son  of  Eben  and  Maria,  born 
April  11,  1879  and  died  May  13,  1870.  Many  young  wives  died  in  childbirth, 
in  their  early  20's  and  next  to  their  markers,  are  small  nameless  stones. 
Some  have  one  word  "infant"  carved  upon  the  face. 

Susan  Edwards  was  one  such  young  mother  who  died  during  child- 
birth but  her  child  lived.  She  was  25  and  her  stone  reads,  "Husband  Fare- 
well, My  Life  Is  Past.  My  Love  For  You  Til  Death  Did  Last.  Grief  Not 
For  Me,  Nor  Sorrow  Take.  But  Love  Our  Offspring  For  My  Sake." 

Several  ministers  of  the  old  white  church  on  the  hill  rest  here  among 
their  flock.  One  was  Stephen  Tracy,  who  was  born  in  1749  and  was  laid  to 
rest  73  years  later  in  1822.  His  wife  Mary  Strong  followed  in  1834  at  the 
age  of  77.  Their  son  Stephen  died  at  the  age  of  8  in  1795. 

Samuel  Russell  was  another  minister  of  the  Norwich  HlH  Church.  He 
died  January  22,  1835  at  the  young  age  of  35. 

People  then  more  often  chose  their  children's  names  from  the  Bible. 
The  names  of  Mary,  Noah,  Joseph,  Israel,  Sarah  and  Rachael  are  carved 
on  many  of  these  old  stones. 

The  last  one  to  be  buried  in  this  old  graveyard  was  Robert  Strong. 
He  was  born  in  1891  and  lived  on  his  beloved  Norwich  Hill  for  67  years 
until  1958. 

Strong  knew  much  of  the  history  of  the  community  and  some  still  re- 
member the  tales  he  told  of  life  way  back  when.  Unfortunately  most  of  his 
knowledge  died  with  him,  but  a  few  like  Griffin  recorded  a  few  of  their 
findings. 

Most  everyone  enjoys  glancing  back  in  the  pages  of  history. 
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OLD  FASHIOHBD  mCSPK^Si 
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Salt  Pork: 

Salt  pork  was  sliced  thin,  salted  lightly,  peppered 
heavily  and  placed  on  a  flannel  cloth.  This  was 

heated  in  the  oven  til  the  fat  began  to  ooze.  Tt  Contributed  by 

was  then  fastened  around  the  neck  to  cure  a  sore 

throat.  The  heat  at  first  was  very  soothing  but  as  Mrs,  L.lfner  Hart 

it  cooled  and  the  fat  congealed,  it  was  most  un- 
pleasant. 

Skunk's  Oil 

This  was  rendered  from  the  fat  of  the  animal. 
Mixed  with  molasses,  it  was  a  cough  syrup. 
Heated  and  rubbed  on  the  chest  it  was  to  relieve 
congestion.  I  don't  remember  any  unpleasant 
odor  or  taste. 

Fried  onions,  flaxseed  poultice  and  mustard 
plasters  were  used  also  on  the  chest  for  heavy 
colds. 


Cough  medicines  were  made  with  honey,  flax- 
seed, and  lemon.  I  also  have  had  to  take  kero- 
sene and  sugar.  Horrid! ! 

Spring  tonic  was  always  sulphur  and  molasses. 
Another  distasteful  medicine  to  me. 


Herb  Teas: 

Sage  leaves  were  made  into  tea  and  used  to  bring 
out  measle  rash. 

Arbutus  tea  used  for  a  kidney  flush. 

Catnip  and  sweet  fennel  tea  given  to  colicky 

babies. 

Mutton  tallow  alone  was  used  on  sores  and  chap- 
ped hands.  A  special  salve  was  made  from  boil- 
ing wintergreen  leaves,  mullen  leaves  and  then 
beating  tallow  and  the  liquid  to  make  a  soft 
cream. 


Many  of  these  remedies  must  have  helped.  There 
were  no  tetanus  shots  that  I  ever  knew  about,  yet 
as  children  we  were  always  barefoot,  always  be- 
ing cut  or  stepping  on  nails,  and  many  were 
around  barn  buildings.  As  far  as  I  know  lock-jaw 
was  seldom  developed. 
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The  Burr  Family 
in  Wortliington 

1800-1975 

by 

Franklin  G.  Burr 


Per sis  Burr 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  town  ia 
the  1760^s  there  is  a  record  of  a  William  Burr  having 
resided  here.  There  is  no  record  of  where  he  lived  or 
of  any  descendants.  But  by  1833  there  is  a  record  of 
seven  families  of  Burrs  living  in  Worthington. 

In  the  year  1800  four  brothers  moved  to  Worthing- 
ton from  Br  idgewater,  Massachusetts,  sons  of  Jonathan 
Burr  of  that  town.  One,  Jonathan  Burr,  settled  on  Old 
Post  Road  on  the  farm  later  owned  by  Ed  Burr  and  now 
owned  by  David  Tyler.  Ansel  Burr  settled  on  Thayer 
Hill  Road  on  the  farm  later  known  as  the  Coy  Farm. 
Israel  Burr  took  over  the  farm  at  the  intersection  of 
Kinne  Brook  Road  and  Huntington  Road  now  known  as 
Denworth  Farm.  The  fourth  brother,  Calvin,  settled  on 
the  farm  on  Kinne  Brook  Road  which  has  remained  in 
the  Burr  family  ever  since. 

Calvin  lived  on  this  farm  until  his  death  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  his  son.  Franklin,  who  married  Per- 
sis  Knapp  of  Cummington.  Franklin  Burr  is  said  to  have 
"owned  and  raised  cattle  and  steers  and  possessed  su- 
perior judgment  on  all  questions  concerning  livestock." 
He  held  a  number  of  town  offices,  residing  on  the  farm 
for  his  entire  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  61  in  1869. 
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His  son,  Clement  Franklin,  was  22  years  old  at  the  time  he  assumed 
management  of  the  farm.  He  married  Ella  Elizabeth  Crosier  of  Chester- 
field and  they  had  five  sons.  Clement  also  held  many  town  offices,  and  in 
1897  served  as  representative  to  the  General  Court  where  he  served  on  the 
Committee  for  Agriculture.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  history,  and 
community  affairs.  He  died  in  1939  at  the  age  of  90. 

His  second  son.  Franklin  Henry,  took  over  the  farm  in  1920  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1955.  He  married  Helen  Gilmore  in  1909  and  they 
had  two  children.  Franklin  Gilmore  and  Mary  Persis  (now  Mrs.  Franklyn 
Hitchcock  of  Worthington ).  Franklin  Henry  Burr  is  still  remembered  by 
many  as  the  town  clerk  and  treasurer,  combined  offices  which  he  held  for 
46  years «  Under  his  management  the  farm  reached  its  highest  level  of 
productivity.  In  addition  to  Holstein  cattle,  two  breeds  of  poultry  —  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks  —  were  raised.  He  also  raised  and  sold 
dogs  of  several  breeds  including  Collie,  American  Foxhound,  and  English 
Setter.  He  was  an  insurance  agent  and  he  and  his  father  were  the  town's 
funeral  directors. 

The  original  Burr  house  was  located  one  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of 
the  house  now  standing  on  Kinne  Brook  Road.  No  sketch  or  picture  of  it 
now  exists.  One  of  the  early  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  heard  sounds  out- 
side during  the  night,  and  at  daybread  loaded  his  gun  and  crept  to  a  back 
window  which  he  quietly  opened  while  his  wife  rattled  the  door  latch. 
Peering  out,  he  saw  an  armed  Indian  peeking  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  apparently  waiting  to  spring  on  anyone  who  came  out.  The  Indian 
never  reached  the  door. 

The  present  house  was  built  by  Franklin  Burr  in  1843.  A  portrait  of 
his  wife,  Persis,  the  first  mistress  of  the  house,  now  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room.  The  house  withstood  the  blizzard  of  March  9-12, 
1888.  There  was  a  tremendous  snow  drift  between  the  house  and  the  barn 
which  then  stood  about  a  hundred-fifty  feet  to  the  south.  The  drift  was  so 
high  that  the  horse  barn  could  not  be  seen  from  the  kitchen  door.  A  pen- 
cilled note  on  the  inside  of  the  horse  barn  door  recorded  the  fact  that  on 
"May  14,  1888,  the  last  of  snow  disappeared  from  the  door  yard  today." 

Several  times  lightening  has  struck  the  old  house,  which  stands  near 
the  top  of  the  hill.  In  the  early  1930's  a  bolt  ripped  off  eight  or  ten  clap- 
boards from  the  house  leaving  a  large  hole  into  the  downstairs  bedroom, 
and  wrecking  the  interior  of  the  room.  Clement  Burr,  who  usually  slept 
there,  fortunately  was  away  the  night  it  happened. 

Franklin  Gilmore  Burr,  and  his  wife,  Harriett  (Andrus)  Burr,  are 
now  in  the  process  of  moving  to  the  homestead  for  a  retirement  home. 
Plans  for  the  remodeling  they  have  done  were  drawn  by  their  son.  Frank- 
lin Andrus  (Andy  )  Burr,  great-grandson  of  the  Franklin  Burr  who  built  the 
house  in  1842. 
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Cecil  Is  Sugaring 

by 

Mary  Lindstrom 

Cecil  Alderman  averages  about  100  gal- 
lons of  syrup  a  year  on  his  large  sugaring  plan- 
tation in  Middlefield.  Cecil,  who  is  77  years  old 
this  summer  of  1975,  was  born  and  raised  on 
sugaring  as  was  his  father,  and  on  the  very 
same  place. 

Grandfather  Alderman  started  the  sugar 
house  busiaess  on  the  same  spot,  a  natural  farm 
with  hundreds  of  maples  covering  the  rather 
steep  mountainside  location. 

Cecil  and  sister  Helen  who  lives  with  him 
in  the  large  rambling  farmhouse  across  the 
road  from  the  sugar  house  are  seen  by  hundreds 
of  area  people  at  all  the  summer  country  fairs 
where  they  sell  home-made  sugar  candy  and,  of 
course,  maple  syrup. 

The  season  for  tree  tapping  usually  begins 
about  the  first  of  March.  "The  east  wind  is  bad 
for  sap".  Alderman  says,  "the  southwest  is 
best. "  According  to  Helen,  "warm  days  and 
freeze  up  nights"  are  required  for  the  sap  to 
flow.  Some  years  the  sap  doesn^t  flow  at  all. 
When  the  nights  don^t  freeze,  the  sap  remains  in 
the  trees  and  eventually  is  spoiled.  The  season 
on  the  average  lasts  until  Mid- April. 
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It  takes  about  40  gallons  of  sap  to  make  one  gallon  of  maple  syrup. 
If  the  season  is  early  and  warm,  50  gallons  will  be  required  for  each  gal- 
lon of  syrup,  according  to  Cecil.  Some  years  only  35  gallons  of  sap  make 
one  gallon  of  syrup  and  the  syrup  is  really  sweet.  "The  more  sap  that  it 
takes  the  less  the  sugar  content",  he  says. 

Cecil  broke  a  record  less  than  a  year  ago  on  April  25  when  he  made 
30  gallons  in  one  day.  Considering  that  he  averages  about  100  gallons  a 
season,  that  is  quite  a  record. 

Alderman  hangs  about  300  buckets  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
attaches  pipelines  for  direct  sugar  house  drainage  to  200  trees.  Local 
students  help  with  the  gathering  while  Cecil  mans  the  evaporator.  The  fire 
is  constantly  being  stoked  beneath  the  four  foot  wide  and  room  length 
machine.  The  tank  is  divided  into  channels  or  "flues".  The  sjrrup  comes 
in  through  the  pipeline  and  into  a  higher  elevated  float  which  balances  the 
amount  in  the  flues. 
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Cecil  watches  the  last  flue  most  carefully.  By  the  time  the  syrup 
reaches  this  channel  it  has  gone  through  a  maze  of  boiling  points,  and  has 
nearly  reached  the  syrup  point.  When  he  deems  it  ready  he  drains  it 
through  a  spigot  into  a  large  bucket  and  immediately  strains  it  into  large 
barrels  through  cloth.  Most  sugar  makers  quit  the  process  at  this  point, 
but  Cecil  goes  one  step  further.  He  "fine  tunes"  his  syrup,  acceptable  to 
most  producers  by  now,  in  another  boiling  tank  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
degree.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be  bottled  and  canned. 

The  product  is  sold  retail  to  local  customers  and  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Middlefield  Center  Store. 


Reprinted  from 
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Town  history  says,  "There  was  a  store 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town  since  the 
early  settlement". 
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A  PASSING  SCENE  - 

THE  OLD  STORE 

by 

Alice  Britton 


In  June  of  1975,  the  residents  of  the  Town  of 
Russell  observed  the  removal  of  one  of  the  old 
stores  on  lower  Main  Street  which,  over  the 
years,  had  become  a  familiar  sighto 

This  old  store  was  part  of  the  Roland  Parks 
Homestead.  Roland  Parks  and  his  son-in-law 
Jarvis  W.  Gibbs  owned  and  ran  the  business 
from  the  early  days,  but  records  show  that  oth- 
ers were  at  times  in  partnership  with  either 
one  or  the  other. 

At  one  time  William  Pomroy  ran  the  business 
and  the  upstairs  was  used  as  a  Public  Hall. 
The  church  used  it  for  suppers ;  town  meetings 
were  held  there.  This  was  at  that  time  when 
the  town  had  turned  the  old  town  hall  (or  the  old 
Baptist  Meeting  House,  the  Byron  Britton 
Home)  into  a  school  so  there  was  no  other 
place  large  enough  to  hold  town  meetings. 
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After  Jarvis  Gibbs  died,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln,  settled  his  es- 
tate and  sold  the  building  to  Mr.  Theodore  Clark.  The  upstairs  was  used 
by  the  Red  Men  until  they  built  their  building  across  from  the  town  hall, 
now  the  Mason's  Hall. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  after  Clark  moved  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rogers  ran  the  business.  Later,  when  Clark  sold  the  building  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Savery,  Rogers  moved  his  business  to  the  Corner  Store  until  his  death, 
and  Savery  lived  and  ran  that  store  until  his  death  in  the  thirties.  It  passed 
through  his  family  and  was  run  by  a  Mr.  Dunkley  of  Greenfield,  hi  the  mid 
forties  Mr.  Raymond  Charest  bought  it  and  ran  it  for  some  years,  then  it 
passed  to  Mr.  Harold  Landis.  Mr.  Charles  LaPlante  ran  a  store  there  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  it  sat  vacant,  with  many  different  people  living  in 
the  tenement  upstairs. 

The  old  building  finally  became  a  hazard  and  was  condemned  by  the  select- 
men. Mr.  Leonard  Kellogg  bought  it  from  the  Bank  and  tried  to  remodel  it 
into  tenements,  but  due  to  its  deteriorated  condition,  it  was  beyond  repair. 
Mr.  Roger  Heath  bought  it  with  the  intention  of  tearing  it  down. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  Post  Office  was  housed  in  one  section  of 
the  store  on  the  ground  floor.  Roland  Parks,  Jarvis  Gibbs  and  William 
Pomroy  were  all  Postmasters  there.  Within  memory  were  E.D.  Parks, 
1895;  Theodore  Clark,  1897;  Thomas  Rogers,  1909.  William  Savery  moved 
it  back  from  up  the  street,  in  1925.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Laramie  was  named 
Postmaster  in  1934  and  in  1945  she  moved  the  Post  Office  from  the  old 
building  for  the  last  time,  to  her  home  on  Main  Street,  where  it  remained 
until  she  retired  in  1971  and  it  was  moved  to  the  Town  Hall  where  the  Fire 
Department  is  housed. 

So  much  history  is  recorded  and  passes  in  our  memories  as  we  stand  and 
watch  the  old  landmark  being  demolished. 

References: 

Town  Records 

Hampden  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Postal  Records 

Hampden  County  by  Alfred  Copeland 
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1^  ^ememAe^ 


by 

Olive  Winn 


I  remember:    as  a  small  child  I  used  to  slip  out 

of  the  yard  when  my  mother  was 
busy,  to  visit  a  grain  store  near- 
by, located  where  I  am  presently 
living.  At  that  time  the  Lincoln 
family  (mine)  lived  in  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue 
and  Main  Street  that  had  been  in 
the  family  for  many  years, having 
previously  belong  to  my  great- 
grandfather, Roland  Parks. 

The  grain  store  was  in  sight  of 
my  home,  as  the  loading  platform 
for  the  horses  and  wagons  faced 
the  house.  It  was  operated  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Bronson,  whom  I 
liked  very  much.  He  would  pick 
me  up  and  show  me  the  contents 
of  the  grain  bins ,  but  would  make 
me  stay  with  him,  should  a  team 
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drive  in.  If  he  had  much  business  with  the  driver  he  would 
tell  me  to  run  home  fast,  while  he  could  watch  me  on  the 
way.  Mr,  Bronson  and  his  wife,  Bertha,  had  an  apartment 
over  his  place  of  business,  and  she  was  a  school  teacher  in 
the  Montgomery  school  at  that  time. 

The  building  next  to  the  grain  store  was  a  glove  factory 
owned  and  operated  by  Will  Shelley,  who  also  owned  the 
house  next  beyond  it,  at  that  time.  He  employed  a  number 
of  local  women  who  had  to  earn  a  living,  as  they  were  either 
single  or  widowed.  Very  few  married  women  worked  then, 
unless  to  do  housework  for  someone. 

I  remember:  as  I  grew  older,  my  mother  often  reminisced  about  things 
that  happened  long  ago.  One  was  of  her  grandfather  having 
a  birthday;  I  think  his  eightieth.  He  evidently  was  quite 
agile,  although  she  described  him  as  short  and  stocky.  She 
said  he  leaped  in  the  air,  clapped  his  heels  together  three 
times  before  he  came  down;  and  the  people  attending  the 
party  for  him  saw  him  do  this,  three  times,  and  gave  him 
three  cheers.  He  never  smoked  or  drank,  but  sometimes 
was  not  above  using  a  little  strong  language  when  express- 
ing himself. 

I  remember:  the  large  roomy  kitchen  in  the  house  where  I  lived  when  I 
was  young,  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue. 
It  was  the  width  of  the  house  and  had  windows  facing  both 
the  river  and  up  the  street.  In  February  of  1908,  my  mother 
and  I  were  watching  the  ice  in  the  river  breaking  up  from 
the  force  of  the  ice  that  had  broken  up  above  here,  and  it 
was  getting  higher  and  higher,  finally  touching  the  bridge.  A 
small  group  of  men  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  railroad  tracks,  watching.  The  ice  surged  hard 
against  the  bridge,  and  one  of  them  broke  away  and  started 
to  run  across  it.  He  was  only  a  third  of  the  way  across 
when  the  bridge  gave  way  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  he 
evidently  felt  it,  for  he  literally  flew  the  remainder  of  the 
way,  jumping  to  the  road  on  this  side  just  as  that  end  gave 
way,  and  went  down  the  river.  The  man  who  did  this  daring 
thing  was  Nelson  Kendall,  popularly  called  "Ned"  by  towns- 
people. 
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The  bridge  was  not  replaced  for  some  time.  Since  many 
townspeople  used  the  trains  to  go  to  the  city,  a  small  flat 
ferry  was  used  to  transport  travelers  across  the  river,  and 
steps  were  put  down  the  river  banks  to  accommodate  them. 
I  remember  using  them  some  time  later  when  my  mother 
took  us  (all  of  the  family- my  brother,  my  sister,  and  me)  to 
Georgia  to  stay  with  my  father  there,  when  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Marble  Company  in  Marble  Hill, 
Georgia. 

I  remember:  my  mother  often  talked  about  her  mother,  who  had  died  when 
my  mother  was  in  her  early  teens.  I  understood  that  her 
mother  had  been  a  schoolteacher  in  Connecticut  and  had 
commuted  back  and  forth  on  the  trains.  My  mother  said 
that  her  mother  brought  her  up  the  street  when  she  was 
small,  and  there  had  been  a  very  bad  flood  here,  as  they 
had  to  climb  over  boulders  and  debris  to  get  to  the  house 
where  I  now  live,  to  see  someone  who  had  lost  a  family 
member. 

I  remember:  my  mother  telling  of  the  trains  running  on  this  side  of  the 
river  when  she  was  small.  There  were  many  evidences  of 
their  going  through  the  lower  field,  which  used  to  be  level 
with  the  former  road,  and  across  Black's  Brook,  and  far- 
ther down,  of  crossing  the  river.  There  was  a  bad  accident 
at  the  Black  Brook  crossing  once,  and  her  mother  ran  out 
to  help.  The  engineer  was  badly  hurt,  and  her  mother  tore 
her  petticoats  to  use  for  bandages  for  him,  but  he  was  too 
far  gone,  and  he  did  not  survive. 
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by 

Ida  Joslyn 

Until  1865,  the  "parochial  affairs  of  the 
Parish"  in  Worthington  were  "managed  and  con- 
ducted by  the  town  in  the  regular  town  meetings, 
acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  town  and  par- 
ish". The  church  meetings  were  concerned 
mainly  with  disciplinary  action  as  required  in 
two  categories:  that  of  payment  to  support  the 
institution,  and  that  of  keeping  the  covenant 
agreed  to  on  admission  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Parish.  Covenant  members  agreed  to  "a 
strict  and  faithful  attendance  on  the  rules  of 
God^s  work;  in  closet,  and  family,  and  public 
worship,  and  practical  religion. . . ."  and  "that 
we  will  watch  over  our  Brethen  and  be  watched 
over  by  them,  ...that  when  any  Brother  is  of- 
fended with  any  officers  of  the  church,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  Church,  he  shall  by  no  means  speak 
of  it.  ...or  complain  of  it.... until  he  has  la- 
boured with  the  one  he  is  offended  with  in  a 
Gospel  way  (Matt.  18:  15,  16,  17.)"  "We  agree 
that  if  any  member  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
church ....  and  withdraws  or  absents  himself 
from  . . .  .public  worship. . .  .before  he  take  Gos- 
pel steps  with  the  party  he  is  dissatisfied 
with, . . .  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  walks  dis- 
orderly, and  ought  to  be  dealth  with  according- 
ly. 
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If  a  case  of  such  "walking  disorderly"  was  reported  at  a  church 
meeting,  the  offender  was  invited  to  attend  a  subsequent  church  meeting  to 
answer  to  the  complaint.  Such  a  complaint  was  lodged  against  one  Captain 
Daniels  on  March  23,  1781,  soon  after  the  Church  was  organized.  It  was 
charged  that  he  had  been  "guilty  of  drinking  of  Spiritous  liquor  to  excess." 
Captain  Daniels  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting  called  for  April  11th,  but 
was  present  on  May  7th  and  "owned  the  charge  brought  against  him  to  be 
just,  and  confessed  his  faults,  and  made  satisfaction  to  the  Church." 

The  case  of  Thomas  Thenne,  however,  was  not  so  simple.  At  the 
same  May  7th  meeting.  Deacon  Nathan  Leonard  brought  a  complaint  against 
said  T.  Thenne  "for  equivocating,  evading,  and  departing  from  the  truth" . 
On  May  8th  Thenne  was  present.  "The  church,  after  hearing  the  matter, 
judged  that  the  charge  was  just  and  supported,  and  voted  that  Thenne  was 
guilty.  But  said  Thenne  made  no  satisfaction. " 

Nothing  more  was  done  about  Thenne  until  the  following  February 
(1782)  when  a  committee  of  three  men  was  appointed  to  admonish  "Brother 
Thomas  Thenne  to  attend  his  duty  and  make  satisfaction  to  his  church." 

A  month  later,  on  March  28,  1782  it  was  voted  that  Brother  Thenne 
ought  to  be  "rejected  by  this  church  and  excluded  all  the  privileges  of  it, 
for  equivocating,  evading,  and  departing  from  the  truth ....  and  also  for 
casting  contempt  on  the  authority  of  the  church ....  and  for  his  obstinacy 
and  refusing  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  church,  for  his  disorderly  walk." 
He  was  notified  of  this  action  in  writing. 

Apparently  the  members  of  this  Brotherhood  were  a  contentious  lot, 
and  pretty  independent.  Thenne  was  not  the  only  one  who  did  not  heed  the 
admonitions  of  the  church.  Such  a  man  was  Timothy  Meeck. 

At  the  same  meetings  in  February  and  March  1782,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  admonish  Brother  Timothy  Meeck  for  the  first  time  and  they  re- 
ported that  in  February  they  had  called  upon  Meeck  "to  inquire  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  absenting  himself  as  he  had  not  attended  once  since  he  had 
joined  the  Brotherhood.  He  replied:  "No,  nor  I  never  intend  to  have  any 
more  concern  with  this  church  then  I  would  with  the  Devil. .  .neither  Civil 
nor  Ecclesiastical  without  it  is  to  take  the  Civil  Law  of  them  and  would  do 
that  in  a  moment  if  I  had  opportunity."  Mr.  Leonard,  deacon,  then  asked: 
"Don't  you  know  that  you  are  under  a  Solemn  Covenant  with  the  Church  and 
are  to  be  watched  over  by  this  Church,  and  to  watch  over  them?"  "I 
expect"  said  Mr.  Meeck,  "to  answer  for  my  own  sins  and  if  I  am  damned 
and  go  to  hell  it  is  none  of  your  concern  nor  nobodies  else.  And,  by  God,  I 
have  a  right  to  say  by  God  when  I  please!" 

After  this  confrontation  Meeck  was  notified  in  writing  to  appear  at  a 
church  meeting  to  answer  charges,  but  He  did  not  appear.  He  was  then 
suspended  until  he  would  make  satisfaction.  In  February,  1783,  a  year  la- 
ter, the  church  meeting  voted  that  Meeck  be  rejected  by  the  church  and 
excluded  all  the  privileges  for  withdrawing  and  absenting  himself  at  sundry 
times  when  the  Moderator  requested  him  to  tarry  to  do  business  and  for 
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his  daring  and  presumptuous  and  extravagant  talk  and  behaviour,  and  after 
being  properly  admonished,  for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  make  satis- 
faction for  his  disorderly  walk. 

Few  cases  are  given  as  much  detail  as  that  of  Mr.  Meeck.  One  won- 
ders about  the  personalities  involved.  Were  the  men  on  the  admonishing 
committees  reluctant  sometimes  ?  Sometimes  vindictive,  enjoying  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  neighbor  or  a  rival?  Sometimes,  often  perhaps,  honestly 
trying  to  prevent  a  friend  from  suffering  rejection  and  exclusion  from  the 
Church  ? 

Women  took  no  part  in  the  church  meetings,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
business  of  meeting  out  discipline,  though  in  any  given  year  there  are 
more  female  members  than  male  recorded.  Women  were  seldom  in  need 
of  discipline.  Only  two  are  recorded  in  the  years  from  1771  to  1839.  One 
of  these  was  Mariah  Hawkins  who  was  asked  to  answer  to  the  church  about 
"scandalous  reports"  of  her  behaviour.  There  is  no  record  of  her  defense. 
The  other  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  who  was  visited  several  times  in  1813  by  a 
disciplinary  committee  for  leaving  her  husband.  On  one  occasion  of  a  visit 
she  lost  her  temper,  but  immediately  thereafter  wrote  a  letter  of  apology 
and  was  forgiven  for  being  angry.  The  matter  of  her  abandoned  husband 
remained  unresolved.  She  was  apparently  rejected,  however,  for  in  1822 
there  is  a  record  of  "Widow"  Benjamin  being  restored  to  the  Brotherhood. 

In  the  years  between  1840  and  1865  most  of  the  suspensions  and  ex- 
communications were  for  intoxication  or  absence  from  church  and  were 
easily  dealt  with.  Some  were  excommunicated,  but  most  were  only  sus- 
pended and  later  restored  upon  making  amends.  In  1865,  however,  there 
were  three  cases — John  Adams,  Sidney  Brewster,  and  Sidney  D.  Brew- 
ster— that  seem  more  difficult,  and  are  recorded  in  some  detail. 

When  visited  by  the  committee  and  admonished,  Mr.  Adams  (who  in 
1848  built  the  house  in  which  the  author  of  this  piece  now  lives)  replied 
"that  he  did  not  pay  a  society  tax  and  would  not  attend  when  he  did  not 
pay".  He  had  at  that  time  (1865)  been  habitually  absent  from  church  for 
about  two  years.  I  insert  here  a  personal  speculation  that  this  absence  was 
perhaps  connected  with  his  intense  grief  and  depression  over  the  death  of 
his  two  eldest  sons  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  S.  Brewster  echoes  Mr.  Adams  but  added  that  he  had  had  some 
personal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Bisbee,  the  pastor,  some  years  past.  Mr.  S. 
D.  Brewster  said  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  pastor  and  did  not  think  it 
would  do  him  any  good  to  attend  meeting. 

These  reasons  were  considered  unsatisfactory  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  labor  further.  Several  months  later  this  committee  reported 
that  the  three  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Brotherhood.  When  the 
three  men  were  informed  of  this,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Brotherhood 
stating  that  the  committee  had  falsely  represented  their  feelings  that  they 
"respectfully  made  protest,  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  they  had 
no  wish  to  return  to  the  Brotherhood,  though  they  had  never  been  informed 
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that  they  had  been  voted  out  of  it." 

At  a  meeting  on  July  20,  1866  charges  were  made  against  Mr.  Adams 
of  habitual  absence  from  public  worship  and  failure  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  church.  The  same  charges  were  brought  against  the  other 
two  except  for  the  substitution  of  '  generally  '  for  '  habitually  Mr,  Adams 
did  not  deny  these  charges.  He  was  suspended  with  a  vote  of  18  to  1,  S.  D. 
Brewster  then  made  a  confession  of  wrongdoing  and  the  charges  were 
withdrawn.  S.  Brewster  was  not  present  at  this  meeting,  but  in  a  meeting 
in  September  he  made  his  answer  to  the  charges  as  follows:  "his  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Bisbee  was  first  shaken  by  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Bisbee  and 
his  father  and  was  further  eroded  by  Mr.  Bisbee  taking  sides  against  him 
in  a  difficulty  between  him  and  a  neighbor,  and  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bisbee 
had  not  called  on  him  and  his  family  as  friend  or  pastor."  Mr.  S.  Brewster 
was  then  suspended.  Also  at  this  time  two  others  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  disorderly  walk — Spencer  Stewart  and  S.  Parish — were  suspended. 
Their  replies  to  the  charges  alsa  indicated  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
pastor. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  independence  and  dissatisfaction  stated 
by  these  five  men  may  well  have  been  related  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  town  which  took  place  in  the  years  of  1865  and  1866.  Several  other 
questions  come  to  mind  in  connection  with  these  cases.  Why  did  Mr. 
Adams  (an  active  member  for  25  years)  withdraw  his  support  at  this  time  ? 
Was  it  only  coincidence  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
sure brought  to  have  Mr.  Bisbee  dismissed  from  his  post,  though  he  did 
not  actually  leave  until  1867?  Why  was  there  such  a  discrepancy  in  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  treatment  given  the  others,  though  the 
charges  were  the  same?  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Adams, 
the  two  Brewster s.  Spencer  Stewart,  and  S.  Parish  were  all  restored  to 
fellowship  in  January  1868 — as  soon  as  Mr.  Bisbee  had  left. 

After  the  separation  of  town  and  church,  independent  persons  were 
no  longer  so  much  under  the  domination  of  the  church.  Since  there  were 
other  religious  societies  formed  in  Worthington  at  this  time,  there  was  a 
sense  of  choice  among  the  townspeople.  They  continued  to  be  contentious, 
however.  The  long  factional  disagreement  over  the  site  for  the  new 
church;  dissatisfaction  with  various  ministers,  and  the  need  to  raise  money 
by  other  means  than  taxes  seem  to  have  given  them  plenty  of  outlet  for 
their  quarrelsome  spirits  for  reports  of  disciplinary  action  and  suspen- 
sions or  rejections  appear  less  frequently  in  the  minutes  of  the  church 
meetings,  and  finally  the  personal  "watch  over  our  Brethren  and  being 
watched  over  by  them"  dwindles  away  entirely. 
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The  Old  Swinging  Bridge 

It  was  a  pleasant  walk  around  the  grove,  as  well 
as  a  convenient  route  to  the  mill. 
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The 


Old 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
picture  of  the  grove  as  it  was 
in   the    old   days,    but  from  what 
folks  have  told  me  it  was  a  place 
of  great  beauty  with  many  pine  trees. 
Townspeople,     church    groups,  and 
school   children    held   their  annual 
picnics  there. 

To  reminisce  about  the  area,  one  im- 
mediately thinks  about  the  old  swinging 
bridge  over  the  Bradley  Brook  at  the  "Old  AUCC  HvittOtt 

Devil's  Hole".   It  was  built  by  The  Russell 
Falls  Paper  Company  to  be  used  by  their  mill 
help  as  a  closer  route  to  the  mill  rather  than 
going  aroiind  by  Main  Street. 

The  1855  atlas  shows  that  Lyman  Bradley  was  the 
original  owner  of  the  land  in  that  area;  he  had  a 
residence  and  ran  a  sawmill  on  the  brook.  From  what 
people   have    told  me,    I  think  his  old  buildings  were 
made  into  tenements  for  the  mill  help.  They  sat  just  in 
front  of  the  house  of   John    Pappas   as  it  is  today.  There 
were  many  old  families  who  lived  there.  The  modern  tenement 
houses   in    the   grove    were   built    after  1900  and  the  old  ones 
were  torn  down. 

The  Bridge  as  pictured  was  the  first  one  built.  It  was  suspend- 
ed on  cables  and  swung.  Later  it  was  replaced  by  one  higher  over 
the  brook. 

It  wasn't    until   after    the  1938  hurricane  and  flood  that  the  town 
took  over   the    bridge   from   the   Westfield    River   Paper    Company  and 
maintained  it.  In  1955  the  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  high  water. 
Mr.  Leroy  Frisbie,  former  superintendent  of  the  mill,  claims  he  was  the 
last  person  to  pass  over  it.  He  said,   "On  my  way  home  that  day  in  August 
of  1955,  the   Main    Street  was    flooded,  so  I  left  my  car  on  Lincoln  Avenue 
and  went  home  by  way  of  the  bridge.  Later  that  day  it  was  swept  away. 
After  1955  the    people    petitioned    the    town    to    replace     it    but    it  was 
voted    down    because    of    the     cost.       And     so    another    old     scene  passes. 


References : 

Russell  Town  Report  1939 
1855  Atlas 

Old  Postcard  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Peckham 
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Let  George  Do  It! 


by 

Nancy  Olds 

(Reprinted  from  Hampshire  Gazette  -  March  28,  1974) 

Middlefield  people  believe  in  "letting  George  do  it." 
George,  in  this  case,  being  George  W.  Olds  the  man  to  an- 
swer questions,  help  out  in  time  of  need,  to  extend  a  little 
credit  when  times  get  tough,  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  from 
in  an  emergency,  or  to  run  an  errand  in  Pittsfield. 

Running  Olds*  General  Store  in  Middlefield  has  been 
Olds'  life  since  1927.  That  and  serving  as  town  clerk  since 
1930,  town  treasurer  for  33  years,  planning  board  member 
for  33  years  and  forest  warden  for  11  years. 

Born  on  a  Middlefield  jersey  farm  in  1901,  he  is  the 
oldest  son  of  the  late  Wesley  A.  and  Mary  Cottrell  Olds.  He 
worked  as  a  carpenter  before  buying  the  store  at  age  26  and 
settling  in  to  become  a  Middlefield  fixture. 

A  typical  day  for  Olds  starts  with  opening  the  store 
about  7:30  a.m. ,  marking  customers*  names  on  newspapers 
that  are  reserved,  taking  a  few  minutes  to  read  the  paper 
himself  before  a  few  'gas*  customers  drive  in  on  their  way 
to  work  and  the  day  really  begins. 

Varied  Duties 

He  is  often  found  at  the  meat  counter  grinding  ham- 
burg  or  at  his  desk  doing  town  clerk* s  work  or  perhaps 
posting  his  own  accounts.  A  young  boy  with  a  dull  jackknife 
may  happen  in  or  a  woodsman  with  an  axe  that  needs  sharp- 
ening.   Either  job  is  done  with  equal  efficiency.  Another 
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young  boy  wants  the  air  in  his  bike  tires  checked. ...  someone  else  can't 
start  his  car  and  a  telephone  call  brings  Olds  with  his  'jumper  cables'  to 
see  if  he  can  help. 

When  the  electricity  goes  out,  it's  George's  phone  that  starts  ring- 
ing. He  reports  the  problem  to  the  utility  and  answers  questions  -  "Are 
your  lights  out  and  what  happened?" 

Winter  slows  the  store's  activity  somewhat  but  when  summer  ar- 
rives there  is  a  steady  coming  and  going  of  people. 

Twice  a  week  Olds  loads  his  station  wagon  with  all  waste  material 
from  the  store,  and  if  he  has  room,  picks  up  the  neighbor's  "junk"  too  on 
his  way  to  the  dump.  En  route,  he  usually  stops  to  pick  up  the  trash  from 
the  elementary  school,  as  well. 

Sometimes  he  is  the  only  man  in  town  when  trouble  strikes.  Very 
often  he  is  the  only  one  nearby  to  drive  the  fire  truck  to  the  fire.  But  it's 
all  part  of  a  days  work  to  him. 

People  come  to  the  store  for  all  kinds  of  things.  As  town  clerk.  Olds 
issues  birth  certificates,  wedding  licenses,  himting  and  dog  licenses  and 
death  certificates.  He  can  answer  most  questions  of  law,  whether  town  or 
state,  after  his  44  years  of  experience  as  town  clerk. 

Sells  Meat  And  Paint 

As  owner  of  the  only  store  in  town  he  dispenses  groceries,  meat, 
clothing,  kerosene,  paint,  gasoline  and  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  items. 
"If  we  haven't  got  it,  you  don't  need  it"  reads  a  sign  in  the  store  to  which 
Olds  adds  "but  I  will  pick  it  up  for  you  next  time  I  go  to  the  city." 

Those  trips  to  the  city  are  as  varied  as  his  other  duties.  A  widow 
without  transportation  phones  him  to  arrange  a  ride  into  the  city.  He  is 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  up  the  passenger,  deliver  her  to  her 
destination  and  bring  her  back  home,  again. 

A  weekend  vacationer  needs  a  ride  to  the  bus  stop  on  Monday,  ac- 
companied by  two  cats  in  their  cages.  All  delivered  with  a  friendly  smile, 
courtesy  of  George. 

On  such  a  trip  to  the  city.  Olds  might  leave  a  customer's  film  for 
developing  or  pick  up  a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  size  for  someone  else.  One 
of  the  latest  errands  was  to  pick  up  a  gas  tank  for  someone  who  was  having 
car  problems. 

Along  with  filling  such  specialized  requests  as  these,  his  goal  is  also 
accomplished.  He  picks  up  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  frozen  foods,  meat, 
hardware  and  you  name  it ! 

Plenty  To  Remember 

If  he  does  forget  something  and  is  chided  about  his  memory  he 
quickly  ends  it  by  saying,  "Those  that  don't  forget,  don't  have  much  to  re- 
member." 

He  used  to  deliver  groceries  to  the  Bancroft  section  of  town  once  a 
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week,  piling  orders  into  his  station  wagon.  One  winter. . .  "back  when  we 
really  had  winters"  the  road  was  impassable  by  car  so  Olds  got  a  couple 
of  toboggans,  rounded  up  his  kids  and  delivered  the  groceries  the  hard 
way. 

The  size  of  the  store  has  not  increased  but  it  has  been  modernized, 
somewhat.  When  Olds  started  counters  lined  the  inner  walls  of  the  store,  a 
pool  table  occupied  the  back  room  and  a  potbellied  stove  provided  heat. 
The  first  thing  to  go  was  the  pool  table  -  replaced  by  an  ice  cream  parlor 
which  has  since  given  way  to  the  meat  counter  and  freezers.  But  it's  still 
possible  to  buy  a  sweater  or  a  steak,  a  fire  extinguisher  or  a  blanket,  a 
gift  for  the  wife  or  a  toy  for  the  youngsters  at  Olds . 

Someone  is  always  stopping  in  just  to  say  hello  and  to  be  sure  Olds 
is  still  running  his  store.  He  always  remembers  everyone,  even  if  he 
hasn't  seen  them  for  20  years  or  more.  He  loves  people  and  people  return 
the  compliment. 

Every  now  and  then  someone  mentions  retirement,  but  this  talk 
doesn't  seem  to  interest  him.  "Maybe,  someday,  I'll  think  about  it,"  he 
says  with  a  smile. 

You  might  think  Olds  would  keep  busy  enough  with  the  store  and  be- 
ing town  clerk  to  satisfy  him  but  you'd  be  wrong.  He  rounds  out  his  life 
with  50  years  of  membership  in  Middlefield  Grange  and  memberships  in: 
the  Men's  Club  (he's  a  past  president);  Middlefield  Congregational  Church, 
director  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  past  director  of  the  Chester 
Cooperative  Bank,  patron  of  Liberty  Chapter,  Order  of  Eastern  Star;  past 
master  of  the  Federal  Lodge  of  Masons,  Melha  Temple  and  the  Berkshire 
Shrine  Club. 

A  Fami I y  Man 

He  is  a  family  man,  too.  The  oldest  of  four  children  on  October  10, 
1925  he  married  the  former  Grace  Cook,  now  retired  as  postmaster  after 
47  years. 

If  you  asked  any  of  his  five  children,  they  would  tell  you  as  a  father, 
he's  one  of  a  kind.  The  five  children  are  G.  Robert,  Hazel  Hall  and  Nancy 
Olds  all  of  Middlefield;  Shirley  Van  Parys  of  Woodbridge,  Va.  and  Marie 
Clark  of  Newbury.  There  are  12  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

If  you  asked  the  children  (yes  the  writer  is  one  of  them )  they  will 
tell  you  they  did  their  share  of  work  as  youngsters  but  were  denied  little. 
He  saw  them  all  through  high  school,  taking  them  to  Chester  for  play  re- 
hearsals, basketball  games  and  other  school  activities. 

They  will  also  tell  you  he's  a  patient  man.  He  had  to  be  to  teach  his 
five  children  to  drive  as  their  ages  allowed.  He  assured  himself  that  each 
was  capable  of  changing  a  tire  or  putting  on  chains  before  he  allowed  them 
to  take  the  car  alone,  however.  They  would  also  say  when  "you  let  George 
do  it"  you're  in  good  hands  in  Middlefield. 
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"Before  I  built  a  wall  Fd  ask  to  know 
What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out"" 

—  Robert  Frost 


